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The queen is seen to lay 3 or 4 eggs 
per minute, and the apiarist, by add- 


VOL. XVII. 
amin 
ing comb with empty cells, proves 


==2_ gag ANBRIOQQ STS | 
Bez YovaNae 
bis that she may lay as many as 4,000 


|eggs der day. Aristotle was correct, 
Published every Wednesday, by 


then, in calling the queen the mother, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


_and Virgil wrong in pronouncing her 

to be the king. Her hatred to rivals 

EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, | is easily shown by the certain combat, 

| fate , 

974 WEST MADISON S8T.. CHI Itz, | f@tal to one of them, when two queens 

el ~ © wAS6, are placed together. This enmity in- 

ical . duces swarming, as bees rarely suffer 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: | 4 plurality of queens in the same hive. 

WEEKLY — (52 numbers) ®2 a year. in advance. | In swarming the queen never leads, 

SEMI-MONTHLY—The first and third numbers ot yet the special place of clustering 18 

each month, at $1.00 a year,in advance. | USUally determined by the queen. 
MONTHLY—The first number of each month, at 

50 cents a year, in advance. 


Unless the queen accompanies the 
| swarm, the latter will always return 

{@ Any person sending a club of six is entitled | to the hive. 
ten extra. copy like the club) sent toanyaddress | By clipping one wing of a virgin 
{2 Remit by money-order, registered letter, ex- | (UeeN, SO that flight will ever after be 
preas OF bank Grafy on Chicago or New Yor, pay,|impossible, the bee-keeper quickly 
On local banks cost us 25 cents for collecting. | proves the correctness of the great 
Fiuber’s discovery, that queens al- 
Free of postage in the United States or Canada. | WAYS mate on the wing. The same 
Postage to Europe 50 cents extra. | experiment proves the correctness of 
— | Dzierzon’s more wonderful discovery, 
Entered at Chicago post office as second class matter. | that drone bees are a result of agamic 
|reproduction. No queen whose wing 
is clipped while yet a virgin, so far as 
I have observed, and I have tried the 
experiment many times, will ever lay 
eggs that will produce other than 
drone bees. It is also true thatifa 
queen is forced to virginity for 3 or 4 
weeks, she will always remain a virgin. 
Upon the queen’s return from her 
mating flight, we may observe the 
evidence of success, as she always if 
successful bears away a portion of the 
drone’s reproductive organs, which re- 
main attached to the queen for some 


hours. , 

It wasatheory of the late Samuel 
Wagner, that the pomes of unim- 
pregnated eggsin the larger cells of 
the drone comb, and the impregnated 
| ones, in the smaller worker cells, was 
|simply automatic. The pressure of 
|the smaller cell upon the queen’s ab- 
|domen, forced the sperm cells from 
the spermatheca, as the eggs passed 
by. As there would be no such press- 
ure from the larger drone cells, the 
spermatoza would not be extruded 
from the spermatheca. Practical bee- 
keepers have shown this to be untrue. 

Queens have been seen to lay eggs 
in the still larger queen-cells, which 
are always impregnated. The queen 
often laysin worker cells, where the 
walls are but just commenced, and 
where there is no compression; yet 
such eggs are always impregnated. 
That the bringing of the sperm cells 
into connection with the germ cells, 
or the withholding of them, as the 
eggs are to produce females or males, 
isa matter of volition with the queen, 
is sustained by the muscular character 
of the spermatheca. It is a curious 
fact, tha — neg when they 
first commence ay, often put sev- 
eral drone eggs into worker cells, 








Read before the Entomological Society. 
Relation of Apiculture to Science. 


PROF. A. J. 

I once heard a well-known profes- 
sor and scientist, than whom there is 
no better student of American agricul- 
ture, remark, that the art of agricul- 
ture was founded almost wholly upon 
empiricism ; and that all it had to 
thank science for was that the latter 
explained what had already been de- 
termined by the empiric method. 
Whether this be true or not, the re- 
verse is most certainly true of prac- 
tical entomology. Economic entomol- 
ogy rests almost wholly upon science. 

ear deters most people from _bee- 
keeping, unless a desire to study bees, 
and to know more of the nature and 
habits of these marvels of nature, 
impels to that close association with 
bees, which practical apiculture de- 
mands. 

For this reason, there is no class of 
men engaged in manual labor pur- 
suits which possesses the intelligence 
and enthusiasm which characterize 
apiarists, or which practices so much 
that is really scientific. The success- 
ful apiarist of to-day must be able to 
inspect every part of his hives; must 
be constantly familiar with the pre- 
cise condition of every colony of his 
bees ; must be possessed of quick and 
accurate powers of observation. Thus 
we understand why science has gleaned 
so much from practical apiculture. 

The nature of the several bees in 
each colony, as to sex, function and 
longevity, is now weil known to every 
intelligent apiarist. The peculiarity 
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generally deposit only impregnated 
eggs for the first season. It seems 
probable, that the muscles of the sem- 
inal sack of the queen do not act ef- 
ficiently until somewhat in practice. 


of queen, drones and workers, and 
the peculiar duties of workers of dif- 
ferent ages, are matters of daily ob- 
servation. 


when swarming takes place. 





her marriage flight, possibly for two 
or more years, yet the muscles are by 
no means atrophied, as shown by her 
rapid flight, often several miles, en 
route to her future home. 

The reason why a few impregnated 
egas develop into queens, while thous- 
ands of the same produce worker bees, 
appears to be wholly due to qualit 
and quantity of food. The enlarged cell 
is necessary toa full-sized queen, but 
not toa queen. Theexceptional posi- 
tion of queen-cells is simply for con- 
venience, as it is not important. 

Direct observation, as also her re- 
moval from the hive, shows that the 
only function of the queen is to lay 
eggs. 

have known queens to lay with no 
abatement of fertility for 5 years, 
though often in one or two years she 
ceases to be prolific, either from her 
own impotency, or from a depletion of 
the spermatheca, in which case only 
drone bees are produced. Usually the 
worker bees arrange to supersede the 
ueen before she becomes an exclusive 
rone producer. 

Common observation proves that 
the drones are males, that they are 
me! eaters, and that they have no 

unction in the economy of the hive, 
except the sexual function. As al- 
ready explained, the drone loses a por- 
tion of his reproductive organs, in 
mating, which is attended with im- 
mediate death. 

Though doubt is sometimes ex- 
pressed as to the origin of drones b 
parthenogenesis, there is no suc 





though after the first day or two, they | 


doubt among intelligent apiarists. If 
the wing of the virgin ag is clipped, 

or the entrance to the hive so con- 
| tracted that she cannot fly, or again, 


|if she is reared when there are no} 


drones, she will be, not sterile, but 
| from her eggs will come only drones. 
| Often these will be in the small cells, 
| when the drones will be nolonger than 
the workers. The eggs from fertile 





worker bees, and also from old queens, | 
| with depleted spermathecas, will like- | 


wise produce only drones. 
|ance and structure these drones are 
|every way normal. 
| but that they are functionally perfect. 
| There is an interesting 


In appear- | 
I have no doubt | 


act con-| 


|nected with the appearance and dis- | 


| appearance of drones, whose explana- 
| tion seems to call for an intelligence 
| above instinct. As the colonies be- 
|come very populous in spring, 

| worker bees build drone comb, 


the | 


oo has become superannuated, the 
rones will be permitted to remain in 
the hives all winter. The fate of the 
drones hangs on the prosperity of the 
colony. With rapid increase of bees 
and honey they are safe ; adversity in 
these respects, unless caused by loss 
or impotency of the queen, betokens 
their speedy extinction. 

Drones are tolerated in a strange 
colony, which is not generally true of 
either the queen or the workers. 

The longevity of drone bees, as we 
have seen, is argely dependent upon 
circumstances. here is good reason 
to believe that they may live through 
the entire season. 

The worker bees are imperfectly 
developed females, which from receiv- 
ing less and different food while larve, 
are immature in their sexual develop- 
ment. A worker larva, less than 3 
days from hatching, will, if given 
more and richer food, develop into a 
queen. If an apiarist allows a colony 
to go queenless fora long time, fer- 
tile workers are almost sure to ap- 
=e from whose eggs, however, none 

ut drones are produced. Some api- 
arists suppose that such workers re- 
ceive, perhaps by accident, a richer 
and more abundant pabulum. I have 
wondered if this might not verify 
Lamarck’s idea of evolution. The 
bee desires eggs, and the deeply felt 
want induces the extra ovarian devel- 
opment. 

The worker bees are shorter than 
the drones and queen, and less robust 
than are the drones. Their wings are 
small but strong, and move very 
rapidly in flight. When the bees are 
angry the rapidity is still more 
marked, and there is a corresponding 
increase of pitch to the hum. 

The workers, as the name implies, 
do all the work of the hive, hence a 
reason for their better developed man- 
dibles, with which they cut comb, re- 
move cappings and dig pollen from 
the cells; their longer tongues and 
maxille, with which they extract nec- 
tar from deep tubular flowers, and the 
deep baskets on their posterior tibie 
and basal tarsi, which are wanting in 
the queen and drones, in which they 
carry pollen and propolis to their 
hives. As they protect the hives from 
intrusion, they need and possess a 
better developed ape than that of 

ueen, which is on 


| the q y used in dis- 
patching rivals. 
By the introduction of Italian bees, 


and | 


|rarely even tear down and replace | 


| worker with drone cells, and the queen 
|lays the unimpregnated eggs in such 
| cells, preparatory to rearing queens, 
jand to swarming. 


If we remove a) 
| queen, none but drone comb will be | 


| built. Now suppose a colony is strong | 


| and preparing to swarm, and suddenly, 
| from lack of 
| or great drouth, the secretion of nec- 
| tar suddenly stops. Honey gathering 
of course ceases, brood-rearing is dis- 
| continued, and, not infrequently, the 
| bees kill all the drones, and even drag 


loom, continuous rains | 


| the larve and the pupx from the cells. | 
| As soon as the honey harvest is hope- | 


| lessly cut short by ‘the autumn | 
__An anomalous physiological fact is | frosts, the worker bees commence at) 
illustrated in the flight of the queen | once to bite and worry the drones, till | 


which differ greatly in color from the 
German or black bees, bee-keepers 
have learned that the old bees, for the 
most part — the honey,pollen and 
peers is, while the young bees remain 
within the interior of the hive and se- 
crete the wax, build the comb, “eed 
the brood and cap the brood cells, 
though the old bees will do the work 
of the young ones if for any reason 
the natural equilibrium of the colony 
is destroyed. 

That bees possess and use the sense 
of smell is obvious to the apiarist. If 
he unite 2 colonies, they often engage 
in fierce combat, which only termi- 
nates when one of the parties is van- 
quished. By smoking, sprinkling 
with an essence, or otherwise giving 


Though | the latter are driven forth to die. But|to both colonies the same scent pre- 
she may not have used her wingssince!if the colony be queenless, or if the! vious to the union, perfect peace and 
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harmony is secured. The same fact 
leads to somewhat similar precaution- 
ary measures in introducing queens. 

fe going to any place, bees seem to 
be guided by direction rather than 
sight. Thus if we move a hive, but 
for one or two feet, the bees will, for 
days, descend to the old position, and 
then turn abruptly to the hive. I 
have been led to notice a strange ex- 
ception to this; by placing honey on 
a porch of one or two houses that are 
exactly alike, but about 5 rods apart, 
many bees were misled and swarmed 
about the porch on which there was 
no honey. The experiment was sev- 
eral times repeated. 

Experience shows that bees will 
winter quite as well with pure ee A 
or sugar syrup for food, as though 
they had pollen with it. They may 
be kept healthy at least for a time, in 
confinement, in summer, on a pure 
hydro-carbonaceous diet, and will se- 
crete wax and make comb with the 
usual activity. But pollen is a sine 
qua non to brood-rearing. Probably 
it is also necessary for the old bees, at 
times of great activity. Bees also 
need water. 
want seems to be met by the water of 
the honey ; but in shipping bees they 
are now generally fed with candy or 
crystallized sugar, and unless water is 
added, they perish in a few days. 

Nectar, as gathered from the flow- 
ers, contains much more water than 
does the honey. The bees leave the 
nectar, which is often nearly as thin 
as water, some time before capping, 
until the necessary evaporation has 
transpired. Bee-keepers call this the 
curing process. Some nectar is so 
thick that it is capped very soon, 
though frequently it remains for days, 
and rarely is it of sucha nature that 
it does not thicken, and the bees re- 
fuse to cap it at all. Such nectar, 
usually from bark lice, ete., is un- 
wholesome, and unfit food, even for 
the bees. If thin nectar is extracted, 
bee-keepers evaporate the moisture 
from it by artificial heat, as it does 
not preserve its quality unless rid of 
the superfluous water. 

One of the most terrible disasters 
that can befall the apiarist is to be- 
come the victim ’of foul brood. In 
this terrible disease a fungus attacks 
the brood, which causes it to become 
putrid and disgusting. It is very con- 
tagious. The disease is common in 
Europe, and has brought ruin and dis- 
couragement to apiarists in several of 
our own States. Spraying with sali- 
cylie acid has been found an efficient 
cure. 

The enemies of bees is certainly 
a matter of much interest to all scien- 
tists, and especially to zoologists. 
Among mammals, aevws and mice 
are often quite destructive to bees. 
The kingbird, Tyrannus Carolinensis, 
captures worker bees, although it is 
partial to drones. Toads and frogs 
seem to lap up bees with no inconsid- 
erable relish, and often work quite 
successfully to deplete the hives. 

Bees have many and_ formidable 
foes among insects. In the order Hy- 
menoptera, a species of Xylocopa, 
probably X. micans. has been ob- 
served to kill bees in North Carolina. 
The cow killer, Mutilla coccinea, de- 
stroys bees in the States from Central 
Illinois to Texas. It has been reported 
several times that ants are at times a 
serious foe to the honey bee. It is 
stated that they not only worry the 
bees by invading the hive, but that 
they sometimes kill both the queens 
and workers. 

The only lepidopterous insect which 
annoys American apiarists is the bee- 
moth, Galleria cereana. And even 
this is no dread to the intelligent 
apiarist. It is found that strong col- 
onies of bees—and none others pay— 
and especially if Italians, will always 
defend themselves against thisenemy. 
It is only weak or queenless colonies 
that succumb to this foe. 

Among Diptera, Bombylius Mezi- 
canus, is reported to enter the hives, 
in Texas, without resistance and lays 
its eggs, where the prospective larve 
will be nourished and cared for, with- 
out labor on the part of the mother 
fly. The family Asilide affords the 


Unless very active, this | 


most serious dipterous pests to the 
apiarist. Of these there are at least 
3 species of Asilus,2 of Mallophora, 
2 of Promachus, 2 of Laphria, and 2 
of Erax, that catch and kill bees. 
These predacious flies work the most 
serious mischief South, but are not 
exempt from blame even as far North 
as Ontario. 
family Tachinide is destructive to 
bees in several of the States. 

In importing bees, the bee louse, 
Braula coeca, has been introduced 
from Europe; but so far it promises 
to do little harm in our country. 

Amongst ee Phymata 
erosa is a dreaded foe of the honey 
bee. From its close mimicry of the 
flowers of many composite plants, in 
which it is wont to hide, it finds it 
easy to grasp the bees with its unique 
anterior legs, when it soon sucks out 
their life juices. Mantis corolina kills 
bees from Central Illinois to the Gulf. 

Many of the Libellulide, chief 
among which is Anax junius, are so 
fierce in their onslaught on bees, that 
they have been termed bee-hawks. 
These marauders depredate in all sec- 
tions of our country. 

I need not speak, at this time, of 
the value of bees in fertilizing flow- 
ers, as that has been ably discussed 
by our botanical friends. That bees 
ever injure buckwheat or other plants, 
by seeking nectar from their bloom, 
as is sometimes claimed, is known to 
be erroneous by all present. That 
they are equally harmless to grapes 
and other soft-skinned fruits is not so 
generally granted. Personally, I have 
never seen a case, though I have sev- 
eral times gone quite a distance to 
see them at the request of positive 
individuals. In each case the bees 
were found never to attack sound 
fruit, but only to sip from such as had 
burst, or been torn by other insects or 
by birds. While I am not positive 
that bees are never guilty of such 
wrong-doing, I do feel certain that 
such actions if ever true, are quite 
exceptional. I have lived in Califor- 
nia in the midst of apiaries and vine- 
yards, and I have yet to see the first 
case of such depravity among bees. 

The 2 great improvements in api- 
culture since the Langstroth hive, 
and scientific knowledge — the 
apiarist such control over his bees, 
are the extractor and comb founda- 
tion, both of which are recent inven- 
tions. In both cases the thought came 
from Germans, but perfection in car- 
rying it out is due to Yankee genius. 

The honey extracter works on the 
principle of centrifugal force, and by 
its use honey may be thrown from the 
combs before it is capped over, or af- 
terward if the cappings be first re- 
moved with a knife. By this practice 
the comb is used over and over again, 
and as a result, at least twice as much 
honey can be secured. Experiment 
proves that it takes at least 20 pounds 
of honey to secure one of comb, be- 
sides the time of secretion is lost, as 
bees are usually quiet when employed 
in secreting the wax-scales. 

Extracting is often very necessary 
to furnish room for the queen, so that 
she may lay eggs. In times of great 
honey secretion, the workers so fill the 
cells with honey that the queen finds 
no place for her eggs, so brood-rearing 
ceases, and as the workers live only 
for a few weeks during the active sea- 
son, depletion of the colony is rapid 
and sometimes is carried to a fatal 
extent. 

“When bees cease gathering, from 
lack of nectar secretion the queen 
stops laying, and all brood-rearing 
ceases. Nothing is found to pay the 
apiarist so well as to feed sparingly, 
whenever there isa cessation from 
gathering honey, and so keep his col- 
onies strong. The extracted honey 
furnishes a cheap and excellent food 
for this purpose. 

Comb foundation is made from pure 
beeswax and isa perfect copy of honey 
comb, as just commenced by the bees, 
except that it is much thicker. When 
given to the bees, they at once accept 
it, thin it to the usual thickness of 
natural comb, and use the parings to 





complete the cells. This saves the time 
and work of wax secretion and comb 


A parasitic fly of the d 





building, and secures straight combs, 
and exclusive worker cells. _ . 
Agricultural College, Lansing,Mich. 








flowers of the plains pass out of sea- 
son or dry up, then this bee plant 
commences to bloom, and continues 
to grow and bloom until cut off by 
frest. To the apiarist this plant 
romises a valuable future, and should 
better known. The seed being al- 
most as heavy as mustard seed the 
wind will not blow it away, but it re- 
mains where it is first sown, preferring 


the road-side or waste places, where 
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Poor Crop, Wooden Separators, etc. 





, JAMES HEDDON. 





A May drought put white clover 
back so it — over on basswood ; 
the latter yielded honey very mode- 
rately, and for a short time only. We 
could hardly tell when it commenced 
and left off. I report the white honey 


crop eee is usually about 24 of all) 
as not over 1g of acrop here. We now 


look forward to fall flowers. ‘‘ Hope 
on, hope ever;” ‘*‘ Man never is, but 
always to be blessed.” 

Messrs. Greiner Bros. say their bees 
are just going for the side boxes and 
almost neglecting the top ones, and 
that this individual experience of 
theirs is better argument than any 
ag ee Yes, itis to them; but 

Ir. Demaree says that he is “ sorr 
that Mr. Heddon asserts that bees will 
attach the comb to wood separators, 
because it indicates he writes about 
some things about which he knows but 
little.” I had used wood separators, 
and know of their being thrown aside 
byothers. Itis my duty,asa stranger 
to Mr. Demaree, to try to point out to 
him that there is philosophy in sup- 
posing that bees would not be as likely 
to attach a comb to a substance that 
was moist with condensation, so hard 
that the bees could not move the first 
particle of it when they wish to lay 
the first scale of wax with which to 
make a “ brace,” and a substance en- 
tirely foreign to them in a natural 
state, as they would to wood, which is 
their time-honored housing. I ought 
to try to show him that the main rea- 
son why tin is objected to, is a good 
reason why the bees will not be so 
likely to attach bits of comb to it, to 
leak and muss up our surplus when 
removed. I ought to ask him if he 
has not found out that even painting 
a surface tends to prevent comb at- 
tachments? To convince him, I am 
too far off; his ———— is close by, 
and his reason still closer. 

Dowagiac, Mich., July 13, 1881. 
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Cleome as a Honey Producer. 





D. S. GRIMES. 





My hobby has always been trees, 
fruits and flowers, but 3 years ago I 
added bees. rcs ignorant and 
inexperienced in the business, I found 
them an interesting subject of study, 
and soon learned to love them on ac- 
count of their intelligence, industry, 
and the sweet stores of honey pro- 
vided for our table, here in an altitude 
high and dry. 

In reading the experiences of the 
correspondents of the BEE JOURNAL 
I have learnedmuch. Since I learned 
to treat bees with gentleness and com- 
mon-sense, my _ daily grey 
through beds of flowers and _ blocks of 
nursery stock, on the double-quick, 
driving afew angry bees around, has 
ceased—we understand each other bet- 
ter. I have learned, also, that when 
bees find but little honey to gather, 
and are hungry they are cross. 

Last year I had 40 colonies, but my 
manipulations in dividing and winter- 
ing destroyed half of them. I have 
the 40,save one, again—strong and 
healthy (thanks to the BEE JoURNAL 
and Mrs. Harrison)—now gatherin 
and storing large quantities of excel- 
lent honey from cleome, the Rocky 
Mountain bee plant. Were it not for 
this valuable honey producing plant, 
bees in Colorado would find poor pick- 








ing from now on. As the bloom of 
the raspberry, white clover, and wild 











the plow and hoe are not used. Bees 
probably do better in the parks and 
valleys of our mountains than around 
Denver, on account of thelarge quan- 
“3 and variety of flowers found there. 

There is a plant growing all over 
the Rocky Mountains, up to the snow- 
line, the mountain people call it **kin- 
icanick” (I do not know the botanical 
name). This plant has small, thick, 
dark-green leaves, growing flat on the 
ground, covering the earth like a green 
carpet, producing a small white tlower 
in early spring, which continues in 
bloom a long time. From this plant 
bees find pasturage equal to white 
clover. 

A boarding house keeper, on Bear 
Creek Canyon, at an altitude of 10,000 
feet, has a small apiary doing remark- 
ably well. He has never had a case 
of dysentery, or any other disease, 
among his bees, and his honey is equal 
to the best California. Success to the 
BEE JOURNAL. 
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Stingless Bees of South America. 


C. A. HARDEY, M. D. 





DEAR Eprror: In compliance with 
my promise, I send you « description 
and history of the stingless honey bee, 
as seen by mein Mexico, from notes 
made by me while there. This bee, 
slightly differing in size and color, is 
found in the heart of the dense for- 
estsof the middle and southern parts 
of Mexico, and ali the States of South 
America. It hangs its hive or nest 
upon branches of trees, like the Apis 
dorsata is said todo in Java and the 
islands of the far East. This nest is 
composed of nearly the same mate- 
rial as that of the large yellow hornet, 
is segs ae in form,is from 18 
inches to 8 feet long, and from a foot 
to 20 inches in diameter, is divided 
into partitions, or portions, not unlike 
an orange, with passages an inch wide 
running from top to bottom, of very 
thin material, like gray or brown 
ye. 

here are one or more entrance 
holes near the top, each protected by 
acap or portico from rains, with one 
or two holes at or near the bottom for 
exit ; these holes are about 144 inches 
wide, and are large enough to permit 
several bees to go in or out at once. 

The hive is suspended by 2 or 3 lig- 
aments of strong fibrous material, 
slightly elastic, permitting the gentle 
balancing of the hive from the action 
of the wind. The hive is thoroughly 
water-proof on the outside, somewhat 
rough, of a brown or grayish brown 
color; on the inside it is smooth and 
of a delicate yellow, and extremely 
clean. The honey cells are elongated, 
about 4% inch in diameter, rounded, 
and slightly perpendicular, and about 
1 inch long. he brood-cells are 
slightly less in size—4 of an inch 
long and 34 in diameter—they are 
placed like gently rising steps, one 
above the other, adhering to each 
other by one side. Some of these 
nests are very large and heavy; some 
must have weighed 100 pounds. 

The cells are situated always oppo- 
site each other, that is, are attached 
to opposite sides of the divisions, with 
inch holes here and there for free 
passage. 

The workers are about 44 inch long, 
of a yellowish color, strongly made, 
black head,black crescent on the back, 
with white bars in the corselet divis- 
ions,have a long tonguesand —— 
mandibles—their only defense—which 
inflict severe bites when the bee is 
ges. F 

he queen is nearly an inch long, of 
a bright-yellow color, brownish head 
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with white star in forehead, is very 
corpulent and very quiet, unless dis- 
turbed by a blow upon the nest or a 
violent wind. These queens did not 
move nntil the combs were taken out, 
then, after flying around a little, they 
returned to the hive or nest. 

The drones or males resemble the 
workers in color, but have the white 
star like the queens. Both the drones 
and queen have yellow bars upon the 
corselet, but those of the queen are of 
a golden-yellow, inclined to azure. 
The drones are about 5% of an inch 
long, very corpulent, and apparently 
very indolent. The workers are very 
active from sunrise tillabout 11 o’clock, 
they then cluster about the nest or 
branches near the nest. 

The honey is very rich in taste in 
the ee. but | am told that 
in the latter part of the season it will 
cause vomiting and purging in certain 
places, where the wild locust and jes- 
samine are abundant. 

The bees may be found in the dense 
forests and chapparals from near Mat- 
amoras to San Louis Potosi, and per- 
haps to the Pacific. I found them at 
Matamoras near Lago del Muerte, 
near Reynosa, inthe mountains near 
Monterey,and in the regions along the 
route from Monterey to San Louis Po- 
tosi, also at Monclova. They may be 
found in the regions around ‘Tampico, 
in Gautemala, Brazil, and other South 
American States. The natives some- 
times bring the nests for sale, honey 
and all; the holes of entrance and 
exit closed with a plug of grass, and 
the nest swung upon a pole over the 
shoulder. 

Might not this race of bees be 
crossed with the Italians or Cyprians? 
Will they endure our winters? They 
are very gentle, never even biting 
unless abused. 

lremoved the honey from the nest 
by simply slitting upon the outside 
covering or case, turning a portion 
back and cutting out the part wanted, 
the bees flying around making a noise 
something like that of the Common 
humble bee, though a little sharper, 
lighting upon the person and crawling 
around with great activity and ex- 
citement. These nests are difficult to 
find and are always in the deepest and 
most shaded parts of the forests. 

Chataignier, La., July 12, 1881. 

[We see no object to be attained by 
crossing the stingless bees with the 
improved bees we now have, even if 
it were possible. They are quite small, 
and not at all suited to our climate. 


Their severe ** bite” might prove more. 


objectionable than the stings of Ital- 
ian bees; or the crossing might de- 
velop “business” qualities at both 
ends. 
stingless bees.—ED.] 





For the American Bee Journal 


The Bee-Nuisance Question. 





J. H. MARTIN. 





I think, in relation to this nuisance 
question, that Mr. Heddon does not 
take into consideration the fact that 
the case I mentioned was located in a 
little hamlet of half a dozen houses, 
and only 2 or 3 families were afflicted 


with bee stings. I think in that, and 
all similar cases, an interchange of 
neighborly civilities would have healed 
all pains. If I give my neighbor a 
pound of honey he will, in due time, 
return the favor, unJess he belongs to 
that class of four-footed beasts which 
once ran down a steep declivity into 
the sea. 

I not only give to my neighbor, but 
his family sometimes, during the ex- 
tracting season, come into my apiary, 
and I give them of the fruits of the 
time ; but afew ounces are consumed, 
and it is a pleasure to us to see them 
get satisfied. A bee-keeper in an ad- 
joining town adopted the plan of kick- 
ing and stoning boys who came near 
his bees; the result was that one 
morning several hives were found 


We do not think we want the 


ruined. If those boys had been fed 
a they would have been 
— instead of destroyers. The 
motive of giving may be termed fear, 
or selfishness, but we think the little 
rule : ** Do to others‘as you would have 
others do unto you,” covers thecase. 
When an apiarist gets so penurious 
that he cannot part with a few ounces 
of honey, he belongs to that four- 
footed class above referred to. Notto 
be misunderstood, I refer only to lo- 
calities in the country, many miles 
from large villages. If I were located 
in sucha place where the giving be- 
came a wholesale transaction, I, too, 
would choose who should be the re- 
cipient of favors. 
nall these cases of nuisance, when 
applied to bees, one fact is very prom- 
inent. The bee-keeping business is 
looked upon by the majority of peo- 
ple as a small occupation—‘‘fussing 
with bees” is the usual term applied 
to it. Our neighbor runsa dairy of 20 
cows, and who ever heard of a man 
“fussing with cows?” His manipu- 
lation of cows’ udders brings him in 
$400 or $500: our bees net us as much 
with less foddering. Still his dairy is 
a big thing, and is getting to be of so 
much importance that the Goddess of 
Liberty should have a roll of butter 
in one hand, a cheese in the other, and 
a calf tied to her apron strings. 
We find, in nearly all cases of nui- 
sance, it is that which causes injury 
to people that is complained of. A 
stench, that carries disease and death 
with it, from any cause, is soon abated, 
and when a person gets stung and has 
to calla physician he does not think 
of your one or two thousand a year, it 
is of the danger to himself. Our bees 
— roar every day, the year round, 
and no one would call them a nui- 
sance. 
Those logs Mr. Heddon speaks of 
are very harmless, but arm each one 
with a spear, ready to pierce the trav- 
eler, and the milland its surroundings 
would soon be denominated a nui- 
sance. The same with the steam- 


nice to have one every week, and es- 

— one as good as the AMERICAN 
EE JOURNAL. You may put me 

down as a subscriber as long as I keep 

bees, and I wish its editor health and 

success. 

Farnumsville, Mass. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Honey Crop in California. 





J. D. ENAS. 





About the last that I wrote to you 
regarding our honey crop was a fav- 
orable prospect fora good supply of 
the nectar ; that was at the beginning 
of the season. The prevailing idea 
now among the majority of honey 
producers is that we shall not have 
much surplus. In some counties the 
reports are more favorable than in 
others. San Diego, for instance, but 
even there it differs, if near or 
further from the coast. Frost, cool 
rains, and cool weather payer J 
cool nights) have had much to do with 
poorer returns than last season, al- 
though the season was one month ear- 
lier than the season before. Wild 
flowers did not go to seed ; the bloom 
was prematurely killed, and at one 
time neither pollen nor honey was 
gathered, and the queens stopped lay- 
ing. 

Some honey is being gathered now, 
and the queens are laying again. Pol- 
len from fall flowers is coming in 
plentifully from the California poppy 
and doveweed. My bees are workin 
on the azalia. Some melilot, that 
allowed to go to seed last fall, and ap- 
peared above ground in the spring, on 
unplowed land or stubble, has en- 
tirely disappeared. I found a large 
bed of blue sage that showed the ef- 
fect-of the frost; it had scarcely any 
seed in its pods, and most of that was 


_I will now describe the form of my 
hiving-box. When a swarm comes 
out, the queen’s wing being clipped, 
she remains on the ground; I pick her 
up, cage her, and fasten the cage to 
the pole inside the hiving-box by a 
string or wire, holding the box in the 
middle of the swarm if in the air, or 
just over the limb or bush where they 
are clustering, or if clustered, just 
over them. hey will soon find out 
the queen and cluster on the box ; if 
not, I drive them with a little smoke. 


I have had half a dozen swarms se- 
cured in this way, with only one box, 
almost as fast as they came out, and 
only afew onalimb. Give mea dif- 
ference of 14g minutes, or 2, at most, 
and I will keep them from uniting. 
From 6 to 12 are necessary, accordin 





to the size of the apiary. When 
have a queen that t do not care to 
save, I use this cage to keep herin. I 


have kept queens in cages or 2 weeks 
ata time. The bees will not let her 
starve. At one time I kept a queen 
on top ofa hive for several days alone; 
I found a half pint of bees clustered 
about her and feeding her. She was 
lively. I use wooden cages so that she 
cannot be chilled. I use a common 
starch box, the long way up and down; 
one side open, the other full of 1-inch 
holes, one false end, 24 of the way 
down, for strength. The pole is 14 
inches, and of a length to suit. I have 
used this for 2 years. 

The BEE JOURNAL is steadily gain- 
» wi and influence on this coast. 

Napa, Cal., July 11, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


How to Build Wintering Houses. 


F. W. COMINGS, 


In the JouRNAL for July 6, the edi- 
tor asks some one who has a success- 





white and had not ripened; —_ 
it grows from the root, it does not die 
out in our winters. I find that the 
poplars are shedding their leaves, as 





whistle, if it caused pain or swelling 
in the ear you woul 
more of it, but as we are a4th-of-July 
nation, the majority of us like a good 
deal ofnoise. In conclusion, we think 
we are greatly blessed by having our 
bees located in the quiet country. 
We have none of those opulent, purse- 
one, selfish families for neighbors. 

Ve all stand upon a common level, 


out motives of fear or selfishness. 
Hartford, N. Y. 


—_—_ << + + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Bees without Loss. 





D. S. BASSETT. 





with it again I thought no harm ir 


single colony. 
nies, but “gy 

know how. st winter I had 9. 
and did not feed them, either. 


very hardy, I think. 
ence in — 
hives, and since th 
hive, using oat chaff altogether. 


duck on the other. I put the duc 


= the large chaff cushion on. In 
ives the 

dam 
for dry. Last winter my bees were 


soon hear no} 


and can interchange courtesies with- | 


Iam well aware that the subject of . & - 
wintering bees is rather old now, but | fect comb by tiering up, using false 
as we shall soon have to go through | ends to rest the frames on, as they 

,| are in the hive, over a 12-inch box, | 
telling you how I have done fcr the 
last 4 winters, without the loss of a 
I have but few colo- 
hem just as well as [| be kept d 
I | must 
increased by natural swarming to 19, 
Now | 
I have 30 from the 9. My bees are | COm 
Ihive swarms on empty frames, ex- | 
cept one frame of brood, and 2 outside | 1881. 
at in Root’s chaff | empty combs or those partly filled with | sept.— —National. at Lexington, K 


My first experi- | 
bees was in box 


put the bees on as few frames as pos- | 
sible, with plenty of sealed honey, and | 
use a division-board made of lath, 
thin boards nailed on one side and 


next to the bees, in winter, filling all 
the space between the division-board | the youn 
and the hive with loose chaff. I put | seems to 
2 thicknesses of Java canvas over the | 
bees ; then I put a gvod half bushel of | eagerly, although honey is not coming | 
loose chaff on the canvas, and then|in very fast, but just enough to en- | 


oose chaff became rather | 


well as the almonds. 
| weather has seemed more like fall 
{than summer. We have had only a 
| few very warm days. 
|sun gets down a great change in the 


| atmosphere seems to take place, prob- | 


| ably owing to the planets or the comet. 


I increased 50 per cent. by natural 
swarming, though I kept it back as 
|much as possible. 
are in good condition, though at one 
time they had avery little honey. By 
using comb foundation most of them 
have filled out their hives, besides re- 
placing some old drone and irregular 
combs. I gave all partly-built combs, 
after trimming out the 
parts, to young laying quuens in 3- 
frame nuclei. I save the empty per- 


| 





| with an iron pan set in it, and burn 
| sulphur in the pan, occasionally, until 
‘time to use them again. 

e often examined. 
| think it worth while to save an 
| perfect comb, for by using foundation 


ombs are quickly built in the spring. 


1 | stores. After giving them foundation 


queen. 


hes 
k | 


ss risk. 


2 eourage brood-rearing. 


4 rin 


These are signs | 
of early fall weather; in fact the} 


As soon as the} 


All my colonies | 


imperfect | 


They must 
or they will mold, and} 
I do not} 
but | 


I have had the lower part built out Oct &-U 
ready for extracting in one week; in| 
some cases by returning the bees and | 


It is hard work to rear early queens, 

| as they have many enemies that catch | 

Bh ng F after May there | 
e 


My bees seem to be all working | 


‘ sr| Those bee-keepers that still use 
in February, and I changed it | twine and sticks, or nails in transfer- | 
hould try the wires that I de-| 


ful wintering house to describe it for 
the benefit of D. 8S. Kalley, Mansfield, 
Ind. I built such a one last year, and 
put 40 colonies into it on Nov. 18. On 
April 16 I took out as many, minus 2 
that died of starvation: we also lost 
one other by starvation while on its 
stand. 
The house is 12x18 feet, and studding 
10 feet. There being no cellar under 
it, we dug a trench about 2 feet deep, 
and laid a heavy stone wall in it. Our 
sills were 6x14 inches. We then set 
up asetof 2x5inch studs,and dou- 
ble-boarded the outside and sided up 
the inside, filling the wall with saw- 
dust.. Then setup aset of 1x2 inch 
studs against this wall and sided up ; 
| then another set of 2x5 inch studs and 
sided with matched spruce, filling the 
|second wall with sawdust. Thus we 
have two 5-inch stuffed walls, and an 
inch dead-air space between them. 
Overhead we put 10 inches of sawdust, 
and stuffed the floor, using 4 inches 
for that. We use 3 doors in one end, 
in winter, making 2 dead air spaces. 
| Have ample ventilations in roof and 
floor. I have thus given you the main 
points, which probably will be suffi- 
cient. 
East Berkshire, Vt., July 13, 1881. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


Time and Place of Meeting. 


--Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
ion Kentucky, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
—Northern Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 
O. R. Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. 
11, 12—Northeastern Wis.. at Berlin, Wis. 
12--Central Ky., in Exp. B’d’g, Louisville, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
5, 26 - Northwestern District, at Chicago, Ill. 
C. C. Coffinberry, Sec., Chicago, Ill. 
1 Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
seorge L.. Perry, Sec. 
27—Western Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 
Wm. M. §. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
Nov. 30—8. W. Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
N. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


11, 12 


+ 


27—Centra 


an. 25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
higan, at Detroit, Mich. 
, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
27—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 


| J 


| 
April 11—Eastern Mic 
| A. B. Weed 


+5 
colonies of blacks and 5 of Italians; | scribed in the BEE JOURNAL some | May ——Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 


and hybrids. M 





tipped over, and the colonies nearly 





now I have 5 blacks and 25 Italians| time ago, and I think they can do it | 
blacks swarmed 4/| more easily and quickly, and also more | 


papers, and I like them all, but it is ' bees. 


T. Brookins, Sec. 


§2" In order to have this table complete, Secre- 


days before the Italians. I take 6 bee | satisfactorily to themselves and the | taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—EpD. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 27, 1881. 





«@® Several correspondents write 
with pencil, and we desire to ask them 
to write with ink hearafter. By con- 
tinuous work, writing and studying, 
our eyes are getting quite weak, and 
it tries them very much to read long 
articles written with pencil. Eyesight 
is precious, and we wish to preserve 
it as long as possible. 





t= We have received from the au- 
thor, J. B. LaMontagne, A. M., LL. D. 
of Montreal, Canada, a copy of his 
new work, entitled: ‘‘ Le Nouveau 
Manuel du Cultivateur ou Culture Rai- 
sonnee des Abeilles, de la Vigne, et de la 
Canne a Sucre.” Itis modern in its 
teachings, and though the engravings 
are not as nice as they should be, still 
we are glad to welcome this Manual 
for French bee-keepers. Price 75 cts. 





@ E. P. Roe’s Catalogue of Small 
Fruit and Grape Vines, for the sum- 
mer and fall of 1881, is received. It 
is full of information on the produc- 
tion of small fruit. Mr. Roe’s nursery 
is located at Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New York. 





«> We hear complaints from many 
bee-keepers, this season, regarding 
difficulty in rearing and testing queens. 
Some complain of the cool nights as 
being unfavorable for the nuclei, and 
others have much trouble in getting 
queens mated. Most breeders have 
found it impossible to fill all orders 
promptly, and have been obliged to 
ask the forbearance of customers. 

> The Inter-State Exposition will 
be held at Chicago, commencing Sept. 
7,and closing Oct. 22,1881. At the 
same time and place the Illinois State 
Horticultural Society will hold its an- 
nual fair, the premium list of which 
is on our desk. Prizes are offered 
ranging from $2 to $100 for the best 
exhibits of fruits, vegetables, etc. 

«> By reterence to announcement 
in another column, it will be seen that 
the National Convention will meet in 
Lexington, Ky.,on the 5th, 6th and 7th 
of October, 1881. We regret that a 
time has been selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee when we will be una- 
ble to attend, but an engagement 
made nearly a year ago will necessi- 
tate our absence. We would, howev- 
er, urge all who can possibly attend, 
to do so, and make the meeting as in- 
teresting as possible. 








«@® The Kentucky State Convention 
will meet on Wednesday, Oct. 12, 1881, 
at Louisville, Ky.,and holds 2 days. 
It is expected that many who attend 
the National Convention, at Lexing- 
ton, will also attend the State, at Lou- 
isville. The prospects for an interest- 
ing Convention at Lexingtan are very 
flattering. 


| 


Honey is Becoming a Staple. 





The Bulletin of the Apicultural So- 
ciety of Alsace and Lorraine, for July, 


=>>>>> 11881, edited by Mons. Dennler, of 


Enzheim, near Strassbourg, Germany, 
has an article upon “ the importation 
of American honey at Hamburg dur- 
ing the year 1880.” It says that ‘‘ the 
Hamburg Journal has formulated a 
very interesting table on the quanti- 
ties of American honey that have 
been imported in the past four years.” 
In astonishment it says: ‘t Voice ce 
tableau !’”,—see the table! 

The total amount of American honey 
received at Hamburg in 1877, was 
1,018,000 kilos (a kilo is 2 pounds). In 
1878 it was 1,529,500 kilos; and in 1880 
it was swelled to the enormous amount 
of 1,912,500 kilos, or nearly four mill- 
ions of pounds. 

1t will be seen that the amount im- 
ported last year is double the amount 
given for 1878. 


When the National Convention of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, in October, 1878, appointed the 
editor of the BEE JOURNAL to repre- 
sent the Society at the Conventions 
and among the bee-keepers of the Old 
World, it elicited considerable criti- 
cism on the part of some near-sighted 
bee-keepers, who could see no market 
beyond their own limited home trade, 
and could recognize no right for oth- 
ers to engage in an enterprise which 
might by any possibility come in com- 
petition with themselves. But the 
Convention, with a wisdom for which 
it has not received proper credit from 
the bee-keepers of America, foresaw 
the advantages to be derived from the 
cultivation of closer relations with 
foreign bee-keepers. 


In 1880, the Delegate visited most of 
the more prominent apiarian societies 
of Europe, and was received with 
cordiality and courtesy by all. But 
much prejudice was discovered to exist 
against American products, and espe- 
cially was this the case regarding 
honey. In England the public had 
been frequently imposed upon and be- 
come disgusted with vile trash sold as 
‘Pure Strained Honey;” while in 
France, Italy and Germany, it was in- 
comprehensible how the Americans 
could produce such vast amounts of 
apparently superior honey, and com- 
pete with their own producers, after 
paying exorbitant freights. 

The Delegate appreciated the im- 
mensity of the market awaiting our 
product, but realized the necessity for 
removing distrust,and wherever he 
went, labored with this object in view. 
It was not enough to assert that our 
honey was superior to theirs, but he 
was obliged to prove why it was; nor 
was it sufficient to claim that we could 
produce pure honey and meet the pub- 
lic demand at popular prices, but he 
found it best to demonstrate how it 
would be accomplished. 

However, a limited few in this coun- 
try looked with disfavor upon the 
whole movement. We copy the fol- 
lowing-from the minutes of one of the 
Western Conventions : 

Much discussion was had pro and con 
in regard to sending delegates to Eu- 


rope to instruct their people to keep 
bees in a better way, thereby causing 





opposed to such a course, saying it 
would injure our foreign honey mar- 
kets; others favored it, claiming it 
would increase our sales, as the more 
honey was advertised the more it 
would be bought. 

Another Convention had the follow- 
ing question for discussion : 

‘Is it advisable to send delegates to 
foreign countries to educate their 

eople in the advanced methods of 

e-keeping, to thus enable them to 
more readily compete with our own 
bee-products, and also follow the same 
course in this country. 

Searcely, however, had the delegate 
returned home, when our market be- 
came stronger. The foreign demand 
was strengthened, and a healthy com- 
petition was springing up. We give 
the following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from the principal honey dealer 
in England: 

You might cover Europe with the 
most approved modern _ bee-keeping 
appliances, but you could not prolong 
our honey seasons. Bee-keeping here 
can never be pursued as a business, 
because our honey seasons are of no 
consequence ; so all fears of our com- 
petitition can be discarded as absurd 
and ridiculous. You here rendered 
me great assistance in abolishing the 
unfair prejudice existing about that 
time in the minds of English consum- 
ers against American honey; in fact, 
it was remarked by many that the 
whole of your valuable time was de- 
voted to this most important desidera- 
tum. Time which almost all visitors 
to this country would have spent in 
sight-seeing, you occupied in counter- 
acting the many absurd stories about 
‘** stuffed honey combs” launched into 
this country from America. You de- 
serve and will have great credit for 
your tireless efforts in that direction. 

Now we have the gratifying intelli- 
gence, in German figures, that the 
sale of foreign honey in Germany has 
nearly doubled in the past four years, 
reaching an aggregate almost equiva- 
lent to one-eighth of the entire pro- 
duct of North America. But very 
few years can elapse before Europe 
will eagerly consume our whole sur- 
plus product, and seriously encroach 
upon the portion required for a liberal 
home consumption; and while the 
honey itself is rapidly becoming asta- 
ple production, and finding its way as 
such into the markets of the world, 
the price is as rapidly assuming a sta- 
bility as isthat of butter, cheese, lard, 
etc. A couple of years since a famil- 
iar correspondent querulously wrote, 
in substance, ‘‘ Bee-keeping will pay, 
as an occupation, when honey shall 
have become as staple as is beeswax, 
for the latter is as staple as gold.” 
We believe we have about reached 
that time; and it only remains for the 
bee-keepers themselves to maintain it 
as such, by producing a superior arti- 
cle, and selling it only at a remunera- 
tive moderate price; by exercising at 
least an ordinary business judgment 
in providing sufficient pasture for the 
bees, so that one season may not bea 
plethora and the next prove a dearth, 
and by cultivating a generous, frater- 
nal spirit, remembering that the same 
wise Creator who placed us here and 
imbued us with generous as well as 
selfish natures, also created the bal- 
ance of mankind, and endowed them 
with equal reason and rights. 





C. F. Muth and W. Williamson are 
appointed a committee on arrange- 
ments for the National Convention, 





them to ype more honey to com- 
pete with our own honey. Some were 





and they will, in due time, give rail- 


Encourage Progressive Apiculture. 





Referring to the correspondence of 
Mr. J. 8S. Tadlock, and our comments 
thereupon, we have received the fol- 
lowing communication from Pres. N. 
P. Allen, bearing date July 12, 1881: 


I was pleased with the editorial re- 
marks in the BEE JOURNAL of July 6, 
relating to the exhibition of bees, etc., 
at the National Convention, It wasa 
good suggestion, and is better calcu- 
lated to bring out the ‘coming bee” 
than anything that has been done in 
that direction. Let every bee-keeper 
who possesses what he thinks to be a 
superior strain, send bees for exhibi- 
tion—not full colonies, but a queen 
with workers enough to spare a few 
for comparison and examination. A 
committee can be appointed to com- 
pare size of bees, length of tongues, 
etc., and make decisions as to whom 
belongs the honor of having the ‘‘com- 
ing bee.” We can undoubtedly have 
on exhibition fine specimens of Apis 
dorsata, Syrian, Cyprian and Italian 
bees; also. Apis Americana, Albinos, 
and the German or black bees can 
come in for their share of the honors. 
Hives, honey boxes and useful imple- 
ments can be exhibited. No one is 
authorized to offer premiums for bees 
in the name of the ve: but the 
honor of having superior bees, with 
the longest tongues, will amply pay for 
all the trouble and expense of making 
the exhibit. After the committee 
makes its report, the bees and queens 
can be returned to the exhibitor, or 
donated tothe Association. I shall 
write to the bee-keeping fraternity in 
Europe to take part in the exhibition. 


-. We are glad President Allen ap- 
proves the suggestion. Not only can 
the National Association do much to 
encourage the development of the 
‘** coming bee,” but Local and District 
Societies can also assist greatly in ad- 
vancing progressive apiculture. Pro- 
gress is not confined alone to the com- 
ing bee, but to every part of the 
business that exercises a bearing upon 
ultimate success. In fact, the summit 
of progress will not have been reached 
until the problem has been solved 
of how to realize the greatest amount 
of profit and pleasure, from the small- 
est investment of capital and labor, 
with the least risk. Many factors 
will enter upon this solution, and we 
believe it should be a special feature 
of fraternal associations to determine 
upon and encourage the best. 


we +! 


> The German Zeitung, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., makes the following notice 
of our pamphlet, a German copy of 
which was sent at the request of the 
editor of the Zeitung. It says: 


‘* The Honey Bee” is the title of a 
valuable little work of 80 pages, in- 
tended for the beginner, and is pub- 
lished by Thomas G. Newman, Editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
974 W. Madison street, Chicago. It 
contains everything that is interestin 

to beginners ; it leads off with ashor 
natural history of the bee, and then 
describes the management of the 
same, and it also details all new in- 
ventions pertaining to bee-keeping. 
This book is embellished with 56 en- 
gravings, and costs but 40 cents. It 
may be had of the publisher, both in 
German and English. 


G@ We have received the Premium 
List of the Kansas State Fair Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Topeka, Kan., 
Sep. 12 to 17,1881. We notice that 
$18 and 7 diplomas are offered for bee- 
fixtures and honey. Mr. George Y. 
Jchnson, Topeka, Kan.,is the Secre- 
tary, who will send a copy of the Pre- 








road and hotel rates in the JOURNAL. 


mium List upon application. 
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To European Bee-Keepers. 





The following letter from President 
Allen, sufficiently explains itself : 


EpITorR BEE JOURNAL :—Allow me 
through your columns to extend the 
following fraternal invitation to the 
bee-keepers of the Old World, with a 
request that all bee periodicals copy 
the same : 


To the Bee- Keepers of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and elsewhere, greet- 
mg: 

The time is fast approaching when 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety will convene at Lexington, Ky. 
An exhibition of bees, queens, hives, 
honey boxes, implements, etc., will be 
one of the features during the session 
of the Convention. We invite you to 
participate in the exhibit. No gold 
medals or money premiums are of- 
fered, but awards will be made by a 
committee. All exhibits you may 
send will be properly attended to. We 
cordially invite you to be present, and 
take part in the discussions. Essays 
upon any topic in bee-culture will be 
highly appreciated. 

Articles may be forwarded, cherges 
prepaid, to Wm. Williamson, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Vice President for Kentucky. 
Hoping to meet many of our European 
friends, I am fraternally yours, 

N. P. ALLEN, 
Pres. N. A. B. K. Society. 
Smith’s Grove, Ky., July 12, 1881. 


—— 


g@* In noticing the reception of the 
Indiana State Fair Premium List, we 
stated that we only found a premium 
of $5 for comb honey, in 5-pound 
boxes. The Indiana Farmer calls at- 
tention tosome other premiums, on 
page 27 of the pamphlet. We there 
find the following premiums, and 
gladly make a note of them: “ Best 
10 pounds of comb honey in packages 
of one pound or more, $5—second $2; 
best 10 pounds, or more, one-pound 
packages of extracted honey, $5— 
second $2; best crate of honey in the 
comb, in the most marketable shape, 
$6; best display of honey, both comb 
and extracted, $5; best display of wax, 
$2; best machine for extracting 
honey, diploma; best display of bee- 
keepers’ supplies, diploma.” 

The Prairie Farmer also adds: “Our 
Honorable Board of Agriculture 
deemed it best to leave the bees out of 
the list until a greater interest was 
shown in this department. We are 
sure they are willing and anxious to 
do all in their power to assist any and 
all departments in which any interest 
is shown.” 


> <-——~—e. < 


Getting Used to Glucose.—The West- 
ern Rural remarks that ‘‘ A writer in 
a certain paper says that apiarists | 
must get used to seeing glucose honey 
in the market. They are used to it, 
but do not propose to stand it if they 
can help it.” And the BEE JoURNAL 
would add thatapiarists ‘‘can help it,” 
and do not propose even to try to ‘‘get 
used to it!” It is a nefarious swindle 
to use the trash for the purposes of 
adulteration, and bee-keepers will 
fight it to the ‘‘ bitter end.” 





> + 


Complimentary.—The New Sharon 
(Iowa) Star, makes mention of the 
BEE JOURNAL thus: 


It is the standard authority in its 
articular line, and ought to be in the 
omes of every individual who is en- 
aged in bee-culture. You have only 

fo send $2 to Thomas G. Newman, of 
Chicago, and you will receive one of 
the handsomest weeklies published 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Dividing for Increase.—Mr. Geo. M. 
Hawley, in the Nebraska Farmer, says: 


All who have kept bees have seen 
swarms coming from the hives, rushing 
or tumbling out, or any way to get out, 
the queen coming after most of the bees 
have left the hive. After circling around 
for some time they alight on some tree, 
shrub or prominent object near the hive, 
waiting for their master to provide a shel- 
ter. After which, if it is acceptable, they 
go to work with a good will, in kind appre- 
ciation of his attention, and if nature is 
lavish in her stores of sweetness, they will 
abundantly pay him for services rendered. 
It he be negligent, however, and allows 
them to hang long in the cluster, uncared 
for, they ‘“‘take matters into their own 
hands,” and send out scouts in search ofa 
suitable abode, to which, when found, 
they go. Thisis nature’s plan of increase. 
That “dividing” the colonies can be 
done by the careful and intelligent apiarist 
with equal if not better results than na- 
ture performs it, there is no doubt; but 
that as good results are not obtained by the 
majority, speaks rather against the apiar- 
ists than the system. If we observe 
closely we will see that bees make prepa- 
rations for swarmmg only when they are 
gathering honey, and the hive is crowded 
with bees. They start the queen from the 
egg, not taking larve of several days’ 
growth around which to form their queen 
cell, as is usually the case when acciden- 
tally or intentionally deprived of their 
queen. Therefore, the queen is fully de- 
veloped, being reared while they were 
gathering honey. The queen was made 
much larger, and the larve much better 
— with food thanif reared at other 
mes. 

Having seen the demands of nature we 
can now imitate her and by careful selec- 
tion in the colonies from which to rear our 
queen, can make improvement much faster 
than if they were left unaided. If we de- 
— acolony of their queen, and they 
nave brood in their hive, they will form 
from 5 to 20 or more queen cells of larvae, 
and by a greater amount of food develop 
those that would have hatched worker 
bees into queens. In other words,a worker 
is an undeveloped female, by growing her 
in a queen cell, and furnishing her with 
more tood she will be fully developed. 

We have already seen that queens are 
raised naturally, during a flow of honey. 
If, then, we wish to rear them atany other 
time, the colony should be fed. Also to 
secure her fullest development, she should 
be started from an egg and not after the 
egg has hatched. Therefore, all brood 
should be taken away, and combs of new- 
laid eggs put in their place. Queens are 
so hostile to one another, that as soon 
as one hatches, if not taken away, she will 
destroy all the others. Ifit is desired to 
save the queen cells, nucleus colonies 
of one or more combs of brood and bees, 
taken from strong colonies, should be put 
in hives constructed with adivision board; 
on the ninth day, all the queen cells but 
one should be cut out, putting acell in 
each of the nuclei. After the queens have 
hatched and commence to lay, the nucleus 
ecoiony can be built up by giving it frames 
of brood from the stronger colonies, put- 
ting empty frames, or frames with comb 
foundation, in their places. 


——_—_ > «<= + «+ --—____ - — 


Work for August.—In the American 
Agriculturist Mr. L. C. Root says: 


During the month of August take 
care not to add too many boxes, or to 
extract too freely, in localities where 
fall forage is scarce. I would advise 
every bee-keeper to leave a few hives 
without extracting all of the combs. 
In fact, where boxing is practical, it is 
well to arrange a few hives with extra 
combs to be filled and capped over. 

I have frequently known seasons in 
which the brood combs were so en- 
tirely filled with brood that all the 
honey was stored in boxes; then the 
— of honey closing abruptly, but 

ittle or no honey was stored for win- 
ter. At such times it is most desirable 
to have heavy cards of sealed honey 
that may be furnished to such colo- 
nies. Ina word, we should not be so 
eager to secure a as surplus as to 
run the risk of starving our bees, 
which is sure to be the result of im- 





in this country. 


-| Mrs. L. Harrison gives the following 


The Danger of Procrastination.— 


good advice on this subject in the 
Prairie Farmer: 


The late Prince Napoleon lost his 
life by his habit of procrastination. It 
had always been his habit from ear- 
liest childhood to plead for a delay of 
10 minutes, when requested to per- 
form some duty, such as retiring to 
bed or arising in the morning, and it 
became fixed—as it were a part of his 
being. When hiscommand desired to 
return to camp, his characteristic re- 
ply was : ‘t No, let’s wait 10 minutes;”’ 
and at the expiration of this time the 
Zulus came. Do every duty as soon 
as it can be done, is the only road that 
leads to success in temporal and moral 
affairs. 

A few days ago, while visiting at a 
farm house, we noticed a colony of 
bees, that were clustering on the out- 
side of the hive for want of rootn in- 
side, and on our remarking to their 


again before swarming, they must 
have yet more room given to them; 
for bees should never be allowed to 
remain idle; many pounds of honey 
are often lost to the bee-keeper in this 
way, 


2+ + 


Beautiful Honey.—The Grange Bulle- 
tin, of Cincinnati, O., very truthfully 
remarks as follows: 


Extracted honey is certainly the 
eg of the product, though 
10ney inthe comb as yet brings the 
higher price. People say because it 
is more beautiful'to the eye, but this 
cannot be true. Served ina stand of 
crystal, extracted or clear honey, gol- 
den in color and as transparent as the 
crystal itself, what object is more 
beautiful upon a well-appointed tea- 
table ? 


-_<——- < 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 





owner, that he should give them more 
space, by putting on surplus boxes, 
his reply was: ‘‘I’m going to do so 
as soon as I 
As he had but onecolony, it would not 
have taken him much more time to 
have laid back the duck, and put ona 
box, than to have said so. Those per- 
sons who wait to plant, and work 
their corn, sow buckwheat, etc., be- 
fore supplying their bees with surplus 
boxes, will find in the fall that they 
have no honey for their cakes. The 
proper date for supplying boxes varies 
with the climate, strength of colonies, 
and yield of honey. Inexperienced 
persons are apt to put on boxes too 
soon, and too many at atime. If too 
much space is given it cools the hive 
too much, and bees cannot manipu- 
late their wax. A person, to be asuc- 
cessful apiarist, should become famil- 
iar with the habits of these industri- 
ous insects,and then use his judg- 
ment in their management. A farmer 
told us recently that during fruit 
bloom his bees built comb in the por- 
ticos of their hives,and he thought 
that they would swarm sooner if he 
did not put on boxes. In this locality 
bees sometimes store in boxes during 
fruit bloom, but it is rare, but if they 
have been well managed, they are 
ready to go to work in them at the 
commencement of white clover bloom. 
Care should be exercised to secure all 
the white honey attainable, and in 
the best marketable shape. 





_—_ + 


Bee-Keeping in the South.—Mr. A. 
F. Moon, Rome, Ga., reports as fol- 
lows in Our Home and Science Gossip : 


Some apiaries have, with little care, 
yielded 100 pounds to the — on an 
average, the present season, and where 
there has been care, little swarming 
has resulted. There is no cold weather 
here, and the bees fly almost every 
day during the winter, but where this 
freedom is allowed them they consume 
more honey than when properly 
housed. They are, however, more 
healthy and vigorous eo 
to fly, than when confined to their 
domiciles. 


<--> + 


Bees Hanging Outside the Hive.— 
The Home Farmer remarks as follows 
on this subject : 


The next care that comes after 
swarming is the honey harvest. In 
view of this itis always advisable to 
give additional room at the top of the 
hive, and sometimes even below the 
hive when the season happens to be 
exceedingly good. The bees will of- 
ten fill a cap (or super) of beautiful 
honeycomb before theyswarm. There- 
fore be on the look-out, and when the 
season is good, the weather fine, and 
the bees show signs of want of room 
by hanging ever so little outside of 
the hive entrance, lose no time. Open 
the hole at the top and let them into 
the super. You must cover this well 
over, so as both to keepin the warmth 
and to protect them from a too hot 
sun as from wet. If their numbers 





proper management, 


still increase, and they hang out 





get my corn planted.” | 


BUYERS’ QUOZATIONS. 

| pects 

| 

| CHICAGO. 

| HONEY—Buat little comb honey is yet upon the 


| market, and the quotations are rather premature. 
| New ~ _eneae honey is quite plentiful, and in good 
eman¢ 


da nd. 
| We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
| boxes, 18@20c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


| 7@9e. 
| BEESWAX—Prime quality, 18@20c. 


| 
NEW YORK, 


HONE Y—New honey in 1 or 2 Ib. boxes will bring 
good prices, but as yet there is none on the market, 

though it is daily expected. 

White extracted, 9@10c.; dark, 7@8c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 18@22c. 


| CINCINNATI, 
| 


| HONEY.—A few smal] lots of comb honey have 


made their appearance on our market, which I 
bought at 14@i5c. per lb. I have very many offers, 
| but there being no demand yet,I have not com- 
| menced to lay in my supply. Extracted honey 
ranges from 7@9c., on arrival. 

BEESW AX—18@22c. Cc. F. MUTH. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—A sma!! amountof new extracted ison 
the market, held at 9c. For choice old the above is 
now the bottom price with holders. Thereis a fair 
inquiry. Several sales have been effected within 
the week. 

We quote white comb, 13@15c.; dark to go 14,10@ 
12¢c, Extracted, choice to extra white, »@10c.; dark 
| and candied,xc. BEESWAX—23@25c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 
San Francisco, Cal., July 16, 1881. 


——_-+ 


& The time selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee for holding the Na- 
| tional Convention, at Lexington, Ky., 
|is October 5,6, and 7,1881. All bee- 
| keepers are invited to attend and take 
| part in the deliberations of the Con- 
| vention. As Lexington is a central 
point, the Executive Committee hope 
to have a large attendance from the 
the North, South, East and West, and 
from Canada, and that the 12th annual 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will be the most in- 
teresting meeting that the bee-keepers 
of the United States have ever held. 


The National Convention will be 
held during the time of holding the 
St. Louis Fair and the Expositions at 
Cincinnati and Louisville, and that all 
passing through those cities can get 
the benefit of excursion rates. 

N. P. ALLEN, Pres. 








+ 
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«® The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25 
and 26. All bee-keepers are cordially 
invited to attend. It is desired to 
make this one of the most interesting 
conventions ever held in the United 
States. C.C. MILLER, M. D., Pres. 

C. ©. COFFINBERUY, Sec. 


-_-——e + + 


e The Northwestern Illinois and 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting 
Aug. 30,at Rock City, Stephenson Co., 
Ill. JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 





@@ The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hoid its 
fourth Annual Convention at Maple 
Rapids, Clinton Co., Mich., Oct. 11 
and 12, 1881. O. R. GOODNO. Sec. 


om 


@ The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Platteville, Grant Co., 
Wis.. Nov. 30, 1881. 

N. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
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Bees Doing Well.—Bees here are do- 
ing well, gathering honey steadily 
from swamp woodbine and button 
willow. We shall have bitter-weed 
during August, and after thata va- 
riety of fall flowers. 

OscaR F. BLEDSOE. 

Grenada, Miss., J.uly 18, 1881. 





The Honey Harvest.—The summer 
yield will be but 14 oe. at most; bass- 
wood is a total failure, and white 
. clover not much better. Bees are 
plenty in the hives, hang idly about, 
with no honey to gather. I do not ex- 
-pect much of a fall harvest, and that 
will be of a second quality. There 
will be no surplus to speak of in this 
immediate viciyity, though bees will 
be in good condition for winter. 

C. B. WoopMAN. 

Johnson’s Creek, Wis., July 17,1881. 


Regained the Loss of Last Winter.— 
My bees are doing well. I have filled 
allimy hives again, and they are now 
in good condition for another year. I 
like the Weekly BEE JOURNAL much, 
but Iam glad you are to change the 
size of the page next year. Put me 
down for a life subscriber. I live 10 
miles from Louisville, the only place I 
can get aletter registered, and some- 
times I do not go to that city for 3 or 
4 weeks, but I will pay up gen 
and all the time, so do not stop senc 
~~ > at all. WILLIAM BENCE. 

Newburg, Ky., July 15, 1881. 


[With pleasure we have marked 
your JOURNAL to come ‘“ without 
ceasing.” All we want to know is 
that it is desired. We prefer to send 
it thus, and hope all who desire its 
continuous visits will notify us, and 
thus save us, as well as themselves, 
much trouble and annoyance.—ED.] 


Good Square Work.—I never saw 
bees work as they are doing this sum- 
mer. Most of the bee-keepers of 
Kane county lost their bees last win- 
ter. The entire loss amounted to 
1,500 colonies, at least. There never 
was such destruction known here be- 
fore. I had enough bees left for seed. 

GEO. THOMPSON. 

Geneva, Ill., July 15, 1881. 





Ventilating a Cellar.—My bees are 
doing well. I had only 2 colonies 
alive in the spring; they increased to 
8 and gave me considerable surplus 
honey. I made a room in the cellar 
for wintering bees, immediately un- 
der a coal stove, where the atmosphere 
will be regularly at about 45°. I have 
a 2-inch tin pipe to bringin air, facing 
the west, running 20 feet through the 
cellar before entering the bee room. 
On the east I have a pipe 4 inches to 
conduct the air out through a window. 
Will a2-inch pipe give enough fresh 
air? The room is 10 feet square, by 7 
feet high, and kept from the stone 
wall on all sides; the floor is also 
raised from the ground. 

D. LANTz. 
Forreston, Ill., July 19, 1881. 


[A 2-inch pipe should give sufficient 
ventilation. It is 4% an inch more 
than used by several who ventilate in 
a similar manner.—ED.] 





Bees Doing Nothing Now. — Bees 
have been doing nothing for about 3 
weeks. Previous to that they did 
well, as far as swarming is concerned; 
they have killed off the drones al- 
ready. What the fall harvest will be, 
I know not. Basswood was in bloom 
but afew days. About 1 of of the 
bees winter-killed. The weather is 


very hot. PETER BILLING. 


Pawnee City, Neb., July 16. 1881. 





Queries from Georgia.—Bees in this 
latitude have done well this season. 
Last year I had 33 colonies, and inthe 
spring 15 died from starvation ; I now 
have 34; from one I obtained 40 lbs. 
of honey. and 2 large swarms. I have 
but one colony of black bees, and it 

ave a swarm of as fine Italians as I 
lave. Howcame that to be the case ? 
All the bees have three yellow bands, 
and are as fine as those from my im- 
ported queen. I can only account for 
it in this way: I had some young 
queens about ready to take their bri- 
dal trips, and one of them was miss- 
ing; it may have gone to the swarm 
while they were settling. I had a 
swarm come out which I hived, but 
the queen would not stay in the hive; 
so I clipped her wing, and in the even- 
ing they came out again. I looked in 
the yard and found the queen with the 
clipped wing dead. I hived them 
again, and found another queen. The 
remained all right, and are doing well. 
This may not be new to old bee men, 
but I never had a like case before. I 
have one colony, the bees of which 
during the late extremely hot weather, 
would come out and fall from the 
bench, and have the ground covered 
with bees that cvuld not fly. The col- 
ony has a large quantity of honey. 
What was the cause of their falling to 
the ground? How late would it be 
safe to extract in this country ? I 
have just received my extractor, but 
am fearful it is too late to extract 
much. Iread the BEE JOURNAL with 
pleasure, and would not be without it 
for double its cost. 

H. M. WILuiAMs, M. D. 
Bowdon, Ga. 


[You have undoubtedly solved the 
problem regarding the metamorphosis 
of your black bees intoItalians. Itis 
not unusual for twoswarms to emerge 
simultaneously, and, of course, one of 
the queens would have to desert the 
new hive, or perish in combat. In 
the case of the bees coming out of the 
hive and dying on the ground, it would 
be difficult to state definitely the cause 
without a critical examination of the 
interior of the hive; but we presume 
the heat softened the brood combs so 
that the cells were more or less dis- 
torted by the constant passing to and 
fro of the worker bees upon their sur- 
face, and as a consequence the young 
bees were deformed, and sought todie 
in exile. So long as there is a con- 
tinued prospect of honey, it will do to 
extract. In your latitude, too close 
extracting is not necessarily fatal, as 
it might be here, for the Georgia win- 
ters are never so severe and protracted 
that there is not ample opportunity for 
feeding. It is, however, quite as nec- 
essary that bees in the South should 
have plenty of stores provided for 
them as in the extreme North, for 
often more or less breeding is going 
on through the winter, which con- 
sumes honeyrapidly. It isnot an un- 
common occurrence, in the South, for 
bees to breed up, consume their stores, 
and starve before the spring honey 
flow sets in.—Ep.] ; 





Size of the Langstroth Hive.—DEAR 
Epiror: Did you not make a mistake 
in giving the size of the Langstroth 
hive in the BEE JouURNAL for July 6, 
page 213? I ordered a Langstroth 
hive, and received one 183¢x1444x9%. 
Frame, when adjusted in the hive, was 
3¢ from the top and % ateachend. I 
am aware that there are hives made 
which are claimed to be Langstroth 
hives, and nearly every one ,makes 
them of a little different size. I wish 
hive manufacturers would be more 
careful about sizes, and not guess at it 
so much ; it would be much better for 
all of us, should we have occasion to 
exchange hives with our neighbors. 
I received rather a flattering report 





this morning for the box-hive men. 
It was from one of our ‘‘ street-corner- 
hard-working-men,”’ who has been 
foremost in all undertakings through 
life, but from appearance has met with 
misfortune, or he must have been a 
Stewart or Rothschild. Said he: ‘‘I 
have handled bees for over 50 years; 
I know all about them. The great 
trouble is, you do not give them room 
enough to build theircombs ; you want 
at least 134 inches for each frame—2 
inches is better. Then, this transfer- 
ring is all wrong ; let them have their 
own way about building their combs. 
Why,” said he, ‘‘ I once lived down on 
the river bottom and had one stand of 
bees; they swarmeg 14 times one sé€a- 
son; when the last swarm came out of 
that hive I had nothing to put them in 
but a flour barrel, and so I put them 
in that, quite late in August. They 
filled that barrel full of solid white 
comb honey,and not a particle of brood 
or bee-bread in the barrel; nothin 
but clear honey. We sold $26 worth 
of honey from that barrel, and had 
lots left—over 300 lbs.” If this is all 
true, I think that we had better go 
back to boxes and barrels. 

Urbana, III. 


{There was a typographical error in 
the dimensions of the Langstroth hive, 
as published in the BEE JOURNAL for 
July6; it should have read 9% instead 
of 10% inches in depth. The hive 
you purchased is correct. It would 
be a very important movement, if bee- 
keepers could determine which is the 
best hive, and rigidly and scrupu- 
lously adhere to the same dimensions ; 
then one of the serious drawbacks to 
a free interchange of hives, frames 
and bees will have been overcome. 
—ED.] 


S. GOODRICH. 





Foul Brood, Honey Crop, ete.—Foul 
brood may be carried in foundation 
made of wax taken from foul-brood 
hives. A friend of mine, in this val- 
ley, with about 60 colonies, found so 
many of them with foul brood early 
in the spring, that he transferred them 
into new hives and boiled the old 
ones. He made new frames, taking a 
great deal of pains not to let the bees 
get any of the honey, but made up 
the wax into foundation, and after 
they got well filled with brood he 
found it worse than at first in every 
colony. He is satisfied that it. was 
carried in the wax. I commenced in 
the spring with 75 colonies; kept 
them well snugged up, examinin 
them as often as once a week, and too 
the old honey away from all that were 
honey-bound, to give the queens a 
chance, as they were bringing in more 
than needed, which is unusual here 
in February and March. By attend- 
ing closely to them they gave me, in 
March and April, 45 pounds of wax, 
and 3,170 pounds of extracted honey. 
I increased to 96, with honey enough 
to last them through. I doubt there 
being any more honey in this State 
than we need. 

8S. S. BUTLER, M. D. 

Los Gatos, Cal., July 14, 1881. 


{There is not a possibility of foul 
brood being contracted by using foun- 
dation made from foul-broody combs. 
It is sheer nonsense, to say the least, 
to suppose that the infection was erad- 
icated when your friend “ boiled the 
old hives,” yet would linger in the 
foundation after the several boiling 
| processes necessary to transform the 
comb into a perfect sheet.—ED. ] 





Not Mated.—I herewith send youa 
young unfertilized queen. I take her 
to be about half-way between a worker 
bee and a queen—not sufficiently de- 
veloped to mate with a drone. Ihave 
| been — her for three weeks ; 
|she seems to have no inclination to 
| leave the hive to meet adrone. She 
\isa good layer, but, like the fertile 
worker, locates eggs all through the 
hive; yet she is easily distinguished 











might be called a fertile worker ; what 
do you think of her? 
JAMES T. FIFE. 

Corning, Iowa, July 17, 1881. 

[We think that, excepting her di- 
minutive size, she is a perfect queen. 
Either unpropitious weather, absence 
of drones, or other circumstances pre- 
vented her mating at the proper time, 
after which she became what is called 
a drone-layer, and lost all desire to 
leave the hive.—EbD.] 





How to Winter Bees.—I lost 24 col- 
onies of bees last winter and spring, 
by dysentery. They were in an under- 

round house, well ventilated, as I 

hought, but they became damp, and 
I could not preventit. Wintering ap- 
a to be the great problem, the so- 
ution of whichis necessary to success 
in apiculture, and I greatly desire to 
have the views of the editor of the 
BEE JOURNAL on the subject. Which 
is better, a winter depository above or 
below the ground ? Willit do for the 
hives to be placed in rows, with a shed 
built over them and on one side, leay- 
ing entrances open, as recommended 
by some? Different localities require 
varied kindsof preparation, and there 
are so many things to be considered 
that I find myself in a quandary. As 
with all other avocations, with all the 
teachings and experiences of others, 
nothing is so sure of success as good 
brains well used. G. B. OLNEY. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 


[Our views have been given several 
times of late, on wintering, and on 
the fourth page of the JouRNAL for 
last week we gave statistics on last 
winter’s losses, and ‘tour views” upon 
them. Next week we shall give a long 
article from Mr. Ch. Dadant, on the 
same subject—all of these we com- 
mend to the careful study of our cor- 
respondent, as an answer to his que- 
ries.—ED.] 





The Honey Season in Texas.—Our 
spring honey season being over, I now 
send you my report to June 20. I 
wintered without any loss, including 
several 2-frame nuclei. I commenced 
in the spring with 7 colonies; up to 
June 201 took 968 ey of surplus 
honey and increased to 20 good colo- 
nies. Continued dry weather cut the 
honey season fully 2 weeks short. I 
think our fall honey will compare fa- 
vorably with any in the world. both 
in appearance and delicacy of flavor— 
most of our spring honey being nearly 
white. Bees are now gathering honey 
dew from oak and elm, to a limited 
extent, but the quality is very poor, 
and the color is dark. I am glad to 
see it coming in, anyhow, for it keeps 
- brood-rearing, and makes it favor- 
able for rearing queens. 

JAS. G. TAYLOR. 

Austin, Tex., July 11, 1881. 





Brushing off the Bees. —I com- 
menced this season with 22 colonies 
and have increased to 75, mostly by 
natural swarming. I extracted 600 
— of white clover a and 
nave 25 colonies working in the sec- 
tion-boxes. Basswood is just com- 
mencing to bloom. Is there any dan- 
ger of losing queens, when brushing 
off the bees in front of the hive, if 
she should happen to be in the sec- 
ond story when extracting, or should I 
look for her ? EMIL PETERMAN. 

Oostburg, Wis., July 12, 1881. 


[You should look at every comb 
taken out, whether you want the 


queen or not. She is frequently in 
the second story.—ED.] 





Heavy Crop of Honey.—Bees are 
now doing their ‘‘level best” on gath- 
xing honey. Another week or two 
like the past one will secure for us a 
heavy crop of honey. 

GREINER BROTHERS, 
Naples, N. Y., July 20, 1881, 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


@ Single copies of the JoURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 

> @<+e—__—__ 

«@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 

78 
ge When changin 
dress, mention the o 
new address. 





a postoffice ad- 
as well as the 
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Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


—_—_——_#o @ 


Advertisements intended forthe BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

_ 0 @-2 

Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth, Dzierzon, and the baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 
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«> Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


——_---—- 6S @-2. eo" 


Because it adds to Personal Beauty 
by restoring color and lustre to gray 
or faded hair, and is beneficial to the 
scalp, is why Parker’s Hair Balsam is 
such a popular dressing. 27w4 


ae Oe 


y of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


*-oe7o 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which 
you have paid. Always send money 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


er; @ 


Premiums.—For a club ox 2, weekly 
we give a copy of ‘Bees and Honey ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give a 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a ee! of the JOURNAL fora year free. 
It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 


7e @e 


It is a Foolish Mistake to confounda 
remedy of merit with the quack med- 
icines now so common. We have 
used Parker’s Ginger Tonic with the 
happiest results for Rhe::matism and 
Dyspepsia, and when worn out by 
overwork, and know itt be a sterling 





A Sample ~e 














health restorative.—Times. See adv. 
27w4 
— > & oe- —— 
«> It would save us much trouble, 


if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you live near one postoffice and 
get your maii at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


—_———_-—> o- <> -- 2 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the followin? periodicals, for 1881, 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both : 


Publisher# Price. Club. 








The Weekly BeeJournal (T.G.Newman) $2 00 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 60 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis) 2 75.. 2 50 
The 4 above-named papers....... 4%.. 375 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 35 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ..... - 29..215 
The 7 above*named papers....... 6 05.. 500 

Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman) ......... 24.. 223 
Binder for Weekly, 1881.............+. 285.. 275 


For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 
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and for twe: 


ce 
FARM AND FIR 


we have made the grandest offer of the century. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
This well-known book may be ranked asthe most 
pee standard juvenile book ever printed. 

ur edition is — and contains the wonder- 
ful adventures of a cast-away u 
island. Complete in one vol. Fully 
THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS 
From this world to that which is tocome. This re- 
markable book, as ev: one knows, was written 
under the similitude of a dream, by John 
wy the most popular religious writer in the 
English language; and pesneee more copies have 
been sold than any other book except the Bible. 
Our edition is complete and unabridged, with ap- 
iy riate illustrations. 

ER’S TRAVELS. 

This book tells of the supposed travels and surpris- 
ing adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several 
remote regions of the world, where he met with a 


m a desert 
illustrated. 





race of le no larger than your hand. Also 
bis wonderful — among giants. Complete 
in one volume. Finely illustrated. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings, de- 
scriptive of those many strange and singular 
stories which the legend says the Sultaness of 
Persia related to the Sultan night after night, in 
order to prolong her life, and thus finally won his 
affections and delive the many virgins, who 
but for her would Lave been sacrificed to his 
unjust resentment. 

SAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS. 
Every man and woman in the land should read 
this story which is founded upon facts, and gives 
an insight into the low estate of woman under 
the Mormon ruie. 

BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 

By B. L. phew may A very popular Christmas story 
after the style of Dickens; abounds in excellent 
and novel features; is chiefly remarkable for its 
adwirabie picture of country life, giving the 


DOLLARS 


rey area our books and show their s‘ze, stvle of binding, etc., we have decided to 
make the DEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY, fora short time. 

B@We will send the ten books described below, by mail, 
extra, sent at the same time. 
ESIDE, the leading agricultural 
PARTICULAR NOTICE.—We rescrve the right +o withdraw this Dollar Offer at any time, 
therefore subscribe at once if you want these TEN BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR, and tell all your friends 


FOR 25 CENTS, A COPY OF ANY BOOK IN THIS LIST WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
% Orders taken now, and books mailed as soon as published. One will be issued every two weeks. 


WORTH 
OF 
BOOKS 


FOR. 


st-paid to any address, on receipt of $1. 
will include ene: year’s Nel am to 


and home journal of the world. 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; 

Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain People,by Rev. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is ex ingly 
humerous and instructive, using the simplest 
form of words and very plain speech. To smite 
evil, and especially the monster evil of drink, has 
been the author’s earnest endeavor. The humor 
and homely wisdom of this book should carry it 
into every household. Complete in one volume— 
containing a great number of pictures. 

NEW FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. 
BEST COOK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contains 
about 1,000 Recipes, It is just the book that ore 
wife and housekeeper needs. It tells how to coo! 
all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it tells how 
to make a!) kinds of soup; it gives recipes for cook- 
ing fish, oysters, poultry and game; it tells how to 
select the best poultry, fish, meats, etc.; it gives 
the best methods of preparing sauces and 
and all kinds of vegetables for the table; and tells 
the housekeeper all she needs to know about bread, 
biscuits, rolls, ——o pies, custards, creams, 
cookies, tea, coflee, chocolate, home-made li 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Bee-Keeper’s Gulde ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only Inswructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book is a masterty production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means. can afford 
todo without. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover, @1, 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of Lee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—-#1.50. 
Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1L. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Hook, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 7c. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, @2. 
Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping. full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 
Bees and Honey ; or, ful m « 
ment of the Aplary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Thie embraces the fullowing subjects: Location 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen ring— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
etc. Itis published in English and German.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 
Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
products, and demand a law to protect the 


. 








antidote for poison, cooking for the sick, and many 
other useful things. 


AESOP’S FABLES, 

The r abies of A¢sopus, an apt representative of tne 
great social and intellectual movement of the aze 
which he adorned. Born a slave, he forced his 
way by his mother-wit into the courts of princes. 
He knew that to be tolerated in courts he must 
speak to please, and he gave lessons both to prince 
and people by recitals of fables, which were very 
popular in Athens during the most brilliant 
period of its literary history ; and he who had not 
ZEsop’s Fables at his finger’s ends was looked 
upon as an illiterate dunce by Athenian gen- 
tlemen. Inone vol. Very proiusely illus 


NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

A history and description of noble deeds, present- 
ing correct and beautiful models of noble life to 
awaken the impulse to imitate what we admire. 
By the recorded actions of the great and good we 





history ofa very happy and contented young 
couple who thought no tot in life too lowly for the 
pure enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and Kisses. 


Complete in one volume, with illustrations. 


and popular au 
be suited. We proj 
books will possess a library of ten of the most 


THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was 


of the publishers of Farm AND FIRESIDE, say 
capital of a Million dollars, and are too well k 
make - 

e' 


to direct letters cotrectly. 


Publishers of FARM AND 


The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each. We propose to bind them in heavy 
paper or thin card board, and send them by muil and prepay the postage, for 25 ceniseach. They com- 
prise a wide range and striking diversity oi the most brilliant and pleasing productions of the most noted 
ors, and include books of travels, adventures, fiction and humor, so that all tastes will 
to call it the Farm anp FiresipE Liprary, and any one obtaining these ten 
pepe books ever published. We have not room to givea 
full description of each book, but all will be delighted who obtain these noted books at so low a price. 
THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, 
one alone requiring thirty-nine pictures to complete it. 
THE PAGES are about 534 by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 
THE TYPE is Minion, easy on the eyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color, 


every two weeks and be mailed to subscribers as soon as publis' 
RELIABLE.— Messrs. Rowell & Co., publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, writing 
“they are accredited by the Mercantile Agencies with a 
nown and too much respected to make it worth while te 
statements which are not true.” Therefore all are sure to get the above books if careful 


MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 


regulate our own course, and steer, star-guided, 
over life’s trackless ocean. 


ready about April ist. One of the others will follow 


FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio. 





The Most Fragrant and 
Lasting of all Perfumes. 

New, & Fashionabl 
by dealersin Drugs & Perfum- 
ery. Signature of Hiscox & 
Ca.. N.Y -«, onevery bottle. — 


Floresto 
Cologne 


All Farmers, Mothers, business Men, Mechan- 
ics, &c , who are tired out by work or worry, and 
all who are miserable with Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 

tism, Neuralgia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com- 
plaints, you can beinvigorated and cured by using 


PARKER'S GINGERTONIC 


If you are wasting away with Consumpuon, D.s~ 
sipation or any weakness, you will find Parker's 
Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizerand the 
Best Health & Strength Restorer youCan Use 
and far superior to Bitters and other Tonics, as it 
builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 50 
































ct. and $1 sizes. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 
Re Dandruff 
PARKER’S seme sora 
BALS Restores Color 





GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A new andgreat 
Medical Work, warran the 
best and cheapest, indisp 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
, steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
47 tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address a 
* Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 

PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wiy 


ESTIMATES 


Given for ADVERTISING in any 
NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our new 
Price List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 

. & CO., Advertising Agents, 
Cor. Dearborn & Wash'n Sts., CHicaco. 































For Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 











| GS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the aquptene ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 

rice 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 





Florida Land--640 Acres 


«= CHEAP FOR CASH. 2 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 3 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west or the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th, 1877, by him eaveres to the undersigned for 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it isunincumbered, 
asshown by an abstract from the Hecords of the 
county, duly attested bythe County Clerk ; the 
taxes are ali paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmall farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicit Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





rr t the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 20 pages 5@e«- 

Dziterzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arg ts tod tra hem. 158. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of and Honey , the nature, 
uality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
arket ; Honey as focd, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etec; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful! Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0¢c,. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—$25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook's Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Be. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handi- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price ake. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’'s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Kendall's Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses. and treats all 
ng ina me ————— manner. It 

as rec . & ie of doses,and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


fa may hy Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth,#1.; Morocco, $1.50. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechantie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processe:«, Trade Se- 
crets, Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to eg Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 
Builders, Manufacturers and Mechanics. 500 Ex- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery, 
Plans of Mille, Ro fe. Brige a. tae 

ans 0 s, Roofs, ges, etc. Arrangement 
and Speed of Wheels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Saws, Boring, Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Machinery, Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do. Cot- 
ton Gins, Presses,etc. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting. Friction, Lathe Gearing. Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pi and Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation,Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
Dams, Horse Power of Streams, ete. On Blast 
Furnaces, Iron and Stee! Manufactare. Pros- 
pecting and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz anc 
Placer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating. etc. 461 
TABLES with 500,000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 80 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, Druggists, etc. 300 Health Items. 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, etc. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers and Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers. Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work 
Navigation, Tel hy, Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, etc., in detail. trength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat, Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam, Water, Wind, Shrinkage of Cast- 
ings, etc. 10,000 items for Housekeepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stock Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, full detalis, Ru- 
ral Economy, Food Values. Care of Stock. Reme- 
dies for do., to increase Crops, Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner, 
Produce, Rent, Board, Wages, Interest, Coal and 
Tonnage Tables. Land. Grain, Hay. and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed. Ploughing, Planting and 

reeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers. Logs, Boards, Scantling, 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, S; 
Laws of 49 States, Territo and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, Mechanics’ 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real Es- 
tate, ts oO arried Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of 
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e we contains 1,0 a veritable 
Treasury of Useful 
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974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen :ines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
One to three 


weeks, ench insertion, oee- ie 


Four ‘or more™ 

Fight, ~ oe 3 nx 15e. 

Thirteen + a es 5 12c. "7 

Twenty-six ss ee = 10¢. i 

Fifty-two “ = - - Se. = 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 

‘Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEEK JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium for 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 


exposed, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., sentasagt Til. 


Contents of this Number. 


Convention Notes: 


Rel: aon of Apiculture to Science. 

he Various Improvements described. 

Correspondence: 

Poor Crop, Wooden Sep irators, ete 
Cleome as a Honey Producer 
Stingless Bees of South America. 
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Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Oxford, O., June 29, 1881. 
Messrs. Bingham & Hetherington, Abronia, Mich. 
Gentlemen : Your uncapping knife has been well 
tested in the Apiary of Mr. D. McCord, my neigh- 
bor. In his opinion (and | agree with him) it is far 
in advance of any knife which he has ever used. 
Yours very truly, L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
Sunny Side, Nz ape, California, June 10, 1881. 
™, F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich. Dear Sir : Please 
send me by mail two Large, six Extra, and 4 Plain 
Standard Bingham Smokers. Your four years’ old 
Smoker is still in use, and does good _ service, the 
only trouble being it is too small. I require the 
large size. I have a large and small Quinby 
(small one condemned), the eo other 1 get along with 
by repuiring often. As far as Ihave tried them | 
prefer yours above all, and shall kee =. in 
stock. Yours Truly, Jos. D. ENA 
2iw4 
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DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the bive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
basin ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and | 
is less Jaborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a postal card, and 

address it to JOHN M. 
30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


FOR FIVE DOLLARS 


I will send you five pounds of Italixn or hybrid 
bees, five worker combs and five pounds of honey, 
all in a second-hand Langstroth hive. Tested 
Queen, bought of G. Grimm ne. Hist, for. e addi- 
tional. J. LL. END 

30wtf Adams, Waleorth Seas. Wis. 














TALIAN BEES, at very low prices, all in the | 
Roop frame. TOW NSEND, 
Hubbardston, ‘Tonia County, Mich. 


30wtf 





FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


Dunham Foundation Mill, 





(2 New Circular and Samples free. 23 
Ismtf FRANCES DUNHAM, DePere, Wis. 


ane | handled and shipped, with an actual sav- 


BUY the BEST. 


The best informed bee-keepers in 
the United States, say that our 


DOUBLE-DRAFT QUINBY 
SMOKER 


is decidedly the BEST now made. 
Hetherington discards all others, 
and orders two dozen for his own 
use. Doolittle says it is unequaled. 
So say all whe see and use it. Price, by mail, 
81.50 and $1.75. 


OUR BOOK, 
QUINBY’S NEW BEE - KEEPING, 





continues to grow in popularity, 
and is the 


Most Practical Work 
yates. Price,by mail, 81.50. 
e sell 


Quins ys: 


EverythingUsed inAdvanced 
Bee-Culture. 
Send for Illustrated Circular to 
L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
MOHAWK, NEW YORK. 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 


thing new and valuable needed in an apiary, at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 


Queens and Bees. 
J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Wis. 


15 One-Cent Stamps 


Will pay for our exhaustive owe pty on raising, 
handling and marketing extracted hon 


COLONIES 
WITH 


Imported Italian Queens, 


Of our own Importation, 
GUARANTEED PURE AND GENUINE. 


Our Comb Foundation was awarded the diplo- 
ma at the North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
held in February. 


Smokers, Knives, Extractors, &c. 


we List, with 3 samples of Comb Foundation, 
fre CHAS. DADANT & 8 
Osmtf Hamilton, Sicccck ‘Co., Ii. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


om CIRCULAR and 


Tt SCROLL SAWS 
SA 


Hand, Cpeuter Rip Saws Fa 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
chines are + es a aanpaed 
to Hive Making. — pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
> page Illustrated Cata- 


W. F. & JOHN BAREPS. 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill 
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A t furnisht pleasant,profituble employment 
gen $ Local Printing House, SilverCreek, N.Y. 
_ Syl 





FLAT- BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


=> high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the gous. whoo and samples free. 
J. VA EUSEN & SONS, 
m7 le e Manufacturers, 
litf Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








‘AT $1.25 PER POUND. 











POPULAR 


HONEY KEGS. 


These kegs answer the popular demand 
for honey in small packages, and when 
compared with large barrels holding from 
300 to 500 Ibs. each, they are fully as cheap 
and often cheaper. They need no waxing 
but should simply be thoroughly scalded 
with boiling water before using. The 
leakage so often occurring in the large 
hard-wood barrels can be entirely pre- 
vented by using the White Pine Kegs. 
Considering the cost and trouble of wax- 
ing, the loss of honey by leakage, and 
the ease with which these kegs can be 


jing in original cost, it must be —e to 


| all that they are the best. P rices 
Ses CON ccccce Athensecnas 35e¢ 
iE 
MPU. We cee covccss case -65e | 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Untested Holy Land Queens, | 


Sent by return mail. $1.00 each. Safe arrival guar- | 
anteed. _taswat) 1. R. GOOD, Nuppanee,ind. | 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 


South Haven, Mich., 


General Dealers in 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


Comb Foundation a Specialty. 


i Catalogues Free. 2owtf 


CYPRIAN QUEENS. 


&Cyprians Only..& 
GOOD ONES, from Full Colonies. 


BRED FSE BUSINESS: 


FOR PURITY, 
From the Jones Importation. Safely delivered at 
$3.00 each. [2 And Ready. gg 

29wtf DR. WM. M. ROGERS, Shelbyville, Ky. 


TALIAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialities. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Smal! 
Fruits, &c., Free. [send for it and save money. 
dé. F. ‘Sc OTT & BRO., Crawfish ‘Springs, Ga. awe 32 tx 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent to any address one year for only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
Journal for only $2. is >. vil copies free. Ad- 
dress, COVEL . ANDERSON, 
2awtf umbus, Kansas. 


BEES! BEES! 


100 Pounds of Bees 





QUEENS AT $1.00. 
VESTED QUEENS, $2.00 EACH. 


{Send for Catalogue of Supplies. 


A. D. BENHAM, 


30witp Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian queens. 
All queens bred from imported queens, and from 
the purest and best home-bred queens, and the 
cells builtin full colonies. No black bees in the 
vicinity. Single queen, $i. .00 ; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75c. each. ‘Tested queens, $2.00 
each. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. Send 
money by draft, registered letter, or by money or- 








der drawn on Flint, Mich. He has a stock of queens 
28eowtf 


c 
on hand, and can fill orders promptly. wt 


THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878, and May, 1879 ; Re-issueq 
July 9, 1878 


If you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a Binghan m & 
HetheringtonHoneyKnife 
you are sure of the best 
und cheapest, and not lia- 
bie to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. ‘T'wenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, ur letter of com- 
plaint received. Our orig- 
inal patent Smokers and 
Heney Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, 1880, 
Time sifts the wheat ‘from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived. 













A real improve- 
Send postal card for tes- 

timonials. 

Bingham & mae Honey wanes 

Large Bingham Smoke 





2 in. 2 $1 00 
2% “ 





Extra Standard Dinghenn Smoker Mew i 25 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker 2” 32 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker . 1M" | 75 


If to be sent by mail, or singiy by aren, add 25c. 
each, to prepay postage or express charg 
wz sell again, apply for dozen or half-d dosen rates. 
dress, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


owtf ABRONIA, MICH. 
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Rev. A. SALISBURY. 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 


Warranted Italian Queens, !$1.00; Tested Italian 

Queens, $2.00 ; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 

We ‘Tested Cyprian Queens, $4.00 ; 1 frame 

Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 

cleus, Cyprians, $5.00 ; Colony of Ital- 

8 .00 ; Colony of Cyp- 

00. Wax worked 

10c. per Ib. Pure Comb Foundation, 

on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. *, ore. 
wiy 








35e. per Ib. _Sar8end for Circular. 


THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BEES and 
Qu o erre FOUNDATION and APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. If you want Early Queens, from 
stock saeaea for their most desirable qualities, or 
want Imported Queens,Dunham Foundation in large 
or small quantities, or Apiarian supplies of any kind, 
at moderate prices, send for my new Lilustrated 
Price List. Pure Beeswax worked on shares and 
bought for cash. Address. 
_9mé6t Dr. J. P. iH. (BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


ANTED-You to “send for our Circular and 
Price list of American-Italians. Address, 
JOS. M. BROOKS & 9 
Columbus, Ind. 


THE CANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


Dominion of Canada, 


This practical journal is now in its Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and im- 
proved form (16 pages 13x1044, folded and pasted) 
makes it very popular. Its editorsare all practical 
men. It is the Best Advertising Medium in 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 


liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not sur - The — 
invention to make Foundation in the wired fram 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D. S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17% ine. 
long and 11 ine. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1134 — 
jones and 1034 inc. deep. Single full colonies, $10 ; 

ts of five, each $9 ; in lots of ten or more, each io" 
caus pure Tested Queen, $2.50; 1-frame Nucleus, 
Tested Queen (June), + $3. D5 ae do., $4; 3-frame 
do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5 ; Ju aly. August and Sep- 
tember, 5-frame Nucleus, Tested’ Italian Queen, $5. 
No Dollar Queens handled. ll guarantee safe de- 
livery (at express terminus) Ol every order from m 
yards. Shipping facilities, six times daily to all 
points. With 20 years’ experience in the propagation 
and handling of Italian bees, I think I can suit the 
most fastidious. 

To secure prompt attention, money should be sent 
by New York draft or post office money order, 

No discount from above schedule. 

Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 


Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 
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